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Explanation of the References. 


1. The Guide and Engineer, to whom the 
whole management of the machjnefy and con- 
duct of the carriage is intrusted, Besides this 
man, a guard will be employed : 

2. The handle which guides the Pole and Pilot 

heels. . 

3. The Pilot Wheels. 

4. The Pole. ' 

5. The Fore Boot, for luggage. 

6. The ‘‘ Phrottle Valve ” of the main steam- 
pipe, which, by means of the bandle, is opened 
or closed at pleasure, the power of the steam 

res tarriage being thereby 
1 to 10 or 20 miles per hour. 

7. The cog Water, runnidg from end to 
end, and the full breadth of the carriage ; it 
will contaia 60 gallons of water 

8. The Carriage, capable of holding six inside- 
passengers. 

9. Outside Passengers, of which the preseut 
carriage will carry 15. 

10. The Hind Boot, containing the Boiler and 
Furnace, The Boiler is incased with sheet-iron, 
and between the pipes the coke and charcoal are 
put, the front being closed in the ordinary way 
with an iron door. Phe pipes extend from the 
cylindrical reservoir of water at the bottom to 
the cylindrical chamber for stedm at the top, 
forming a succession of lines something like a 
horse-shoe, turned edgeways, The steam enters 
the ‘‘ separators” through large pipes, which 
are observable on the Ptan, ‘and is thetite cén- 
ducted to its proper destination. 

11. ‘* Separators,” in which the steam id se- 
parated from the water, the water descending 
and returning to the boiler, while the steam as- 
cends, and is forced into the steam-pipés or 
main arteries of the machine. 


Mar. GoLpsworTHy GURNEY, whose 
name is already familiar to most of our 
readers, after a variety of experiments, 
during the last two years, has conipleted 
a STEAM CaRRIAGE on a new principle ; 
or, as a wag said the other day, he has 
at length brought his plan to bear. We 
have, accordingly, procured a drawing of 
this Srcettoted bogie which we 
shall todescribe generally, since the 
letters, introduced in aeanhenit ks 
ing, with the accotfipany: 

will enable our 
details of the machinery :—First, as to 
its safety, upon which point the public 
are most sceptical, In the present inven- 
tion, it is stated, that, even from the 
burs of the bofler, there is not the 
most d t Pear: of ae to the 
passehgers. is boiler is tubular, con- 
structed upon philosophical principles, 
and upon a plan totally distinct from any 
thing previously in use. Instead of be- 
ing, a8 in ordinary cases, a large vessel 
closed on all sides, with the exception of 
the valves and steam conductors, which a 
high pressure or accidental defect may 
burst, it is composed of a succession of 
welded iron pipes, perhaps forty in num- 
ber, screwed together in the manner of 
the common gas-pipes, at given distances, 
extending in a direct line, and in a row, 
at equal distances from a small reservoir 
of water, to the distance of about a yard 


ing - 
ers to entér into the 


12. The Pump, by which the water is pumped 
from the itan&; ‘by means of a flexible hose, to 
the réSefvoir, cOmmunicating with the boiler. 

13. The Mai Steam Pipe, descending from 
the “ separators,” ard p ling in a direct 
line under the body of the coach to the *‘ throtile 
valve ” (No. 6,) and thence, under the tank, to 
tlie cylinders from which the pisténs work. 

14. Flues of the Furnace, from which there 
is no smoke, coke and charcoal being used. 

15. The Perches, of which there are three, 
conjoined, to support the machinery 

The Cylinders. There is one between 
each perch. 

17, Valve Motion, admitting steam alter. 
nately to each side of the pistons. 

8. C , Operating on the axle: at the 
ends of the axle are crotches (No. 21,) which, 
as the axle (urns round, catch projecting pieces 
of iron on the boxes of tue wheels,’ and give 
them the rotatory motion. The hind wheels only 
are thus operated upon. 

19. Propellers, which, as the cartiage ascends 
a hill, are setiu motion, and move like the hind 
legs of a horse, catching the ground, and then 
forcing tve machine forward, increasing the ra- 
pidity of its motion, and assisting the seam 


er. 
Tite Drag, which is applied to increase the 
on the wheel in going down a bill. ‘Thi« 
is also assistéd by diminishing the pressure of 
the. or, if necessary, inverting the mo- 
tion of the whéels. . 
Mh Th Clutch, by which the wheel is sent 


: ih ‘Pie Safety Valve, which regulates the 
rere of the steam in the pipe. 
- 23, The Orifice for 





c filling the Tank. Thisis 
done by means of a flexible hose and a funnel, 
dud occupies but a few seconds, 


and a half, and then curving over in a 
semi: circle Sis peeatiel idee in diame- 
ter, retu: paralle] lines to the pi 
beneath, to.a reservoir above, thus h ond 
ing @ sort of inverted horse-shoe This 
¢ of pipes, in fact, forms the boil- 
; ae the space between is the furnace; 

e whole being enclosed with sheet-iron. 
The advantage of this arrangement is ob- 
vious; for, while more than a sufficient 

} moe steam is generated for the 
urposes réyu pt ae only possible acci- 
@ent ‘that ‘happen would be, the 
buréting of one of these barrels, and a 
y diminution of the steam-power 
Of one. jpart. ‘The effects of the 
jecidént could, of course, only be felt 
‘Within its.own enclosure; and the En- 
r could, in ten minutes, repair the 
uty, by extracting the wounded bar- 
rel, and plugging up the holes at each 
end; but the fact is, that such are the 
proofs to which these barrels are subject- 
ed, before they are used, by the applica- 
tion of a steam-pressure five hundred 
times more than can ever be required, that 
the accident, trifling as it is, is scarcely 
possible. 

A contemporary journal illustrates Mr. 
Gurney’s invention by the following ana- 
logy :—*¢ It will appear not a little sin- 
gular that Mr. Gurney, who was edu- 
cated a medical man, has actually made 
the construction of the human body, and 
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of animals in general, the model of his 

invention. His reservoirs of steam 
water, or rather ‘ separators,’ as they are 
called, and which are seen at the end of 
our plate, are, as it were, the heart of 
his steam apparatus, the lower pipes of 
the boiler are the arteries, and the upper 
ipes the veins. The water, which is 
the substitute for blood, is first sent from 
the reservoirs into the pipes—the opera- 
tion of fire soon produces steam, which 
ascends through the pipes to the upper 
part of the reservoir, carrying with it a 
portion of water into the separators, 
which of course descends to the lower 
t, and returns to fill the pipes which 
ve been exhausted by the evaporation 
of the steam—the steam above pressing 
it down with an elastic force, so as to 
keep the artéties or pipes constantly full, 
and preserve a regular circulation.; iIn 
the centre of the separators are perfo- 
rated steam pipes, which ascend nearly 
to the tops, these tops being of course 
closed, so as to prevent the escape of the 
steam. Through these pipes the steam 
descends with its customary force, and is 
conducted by one main pipe all, along 
under the carriage to the end of the plat. 
form, which is, in point of fact, the 
water tank, where it tuins under till it 
teaches two large branch pipes which 
communicate with the cylinders, from 
which the pistons move and give motion 
to. the machinery. The cranks of the 
axle are thus set in action, and the ro- 
tatorv movement is given to the wlicels. 
By the power thus engendered alzo a 
pump is worked, and which, by means 
of a flexible hose, pumps the water into 
the boiler, keeping the supply complete. 
The tank and furnace, it is calculated 
will hold sufficient water and fuel for one 
r’s consumption, the former being 

i ,  gaacicad 

vehicle resembles the ordinary 
Stage-coaches, but is rather larger and 
4 . Coke or charcoal are to form the 
fuel, by which means smoke will be 
Avoided; the flues will be above the level 
ey seated passenger, and it is calcu- 
that the motion of the carriage will 


always disperse the heated rarefied air 
rms flues. A 

present carriage would carry six 
inside ~ 


aud fifteen outside p: in. 
Mependent of the guide, who is also the 
engineer. In front of the coach is a v 
Capacious boot; while behind, that whic 
assumes the appearance of a boot is the 
¢ase for the boiler and the furnace. The 
length of the vehicle, from end to end, is 
fifteen feet, and, with the pole and pilot- 
wheels, twenty feet. The diameter of 
the hind wheels is five me of the front 
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wheels three feet nine inches; and of the 
pilot-wheels three feet. There is a treble 
perch, by which the machinery is sup- 

rted, and beneath which two propellers, 
in going up a bill, may be set.in motion, 
somewhat similar to the action of a horse’s 
legs under similar circumstances. In de- 
scending a hill, there is a break fixed on 
the hind wheel to increase the friction ; 
but independent of this, the guide has 
the power of lessening the force of the 
steam to any extent, by means of the lever 
to his right hand, which operates upon 
what is called the throttle valve, and by 
which he may stop the action of the 
steam altogether, and effect a counter va~ 
cuum in the cylinders. By this means 
also he regulates the rate of progress on 
the road, going at a pace of two miles or 
ten miles per hour, or even quicker if 
necessary. There is another lever also 
by which he can stop the vehicle inséznter, 
and, in fact, in a moment reverse the 
motion of the wheels, so as to prevent 
accident, as is the practice with the pad- 
dles of steam-vessels. The guide, who 
sits in front, keeps the vehicle in its pro- 
per course, by means of the pilot-wheels 
acting upon the pole, like the handle of a 
garden-chair. 

The weight of the carriage and its ap- 
paratus is estimated at 14 tons, and its 
wear and tear of the road, as compared 
with a carriage drawn by four horses, is 
ag one to six. When the carriage is in 
Progress the machimery is not heard, nor 
is there so much vibration as in an ordi- 
nary vehicle, from the superior solidity of 
the structure. The engine has a twelve- 
horse power, but may be increased to 
sixteen; while the actual power in use, 
except in ascending a hill, is but eight- 


The success of the present improved 
invention is stated to be decided; but the 
public will shortly have an opportunity 
of judging for themselves, as several ex- 
perimental journeys are projected. If it 
should attain its anticipated perfection, 
the contrivance will indeed be.a proud 
triumph of human ingenuity, which, aided 
by its economy, will doubtless recommend 
it to universal patronage. Mr. Gumey 
has already secured a patent for his in- 
vention ; and he has our best wishes for 
his permanent success. 


HISTORICAL FACTS RELATIVE 
TO THE EARLY CONDITION 
OF THE ENGLISH. 

(For the Mirror.) 
Lonpovy, in early times (King Ethel- 
red’s reign) consisted only of scattered 
buildings from Ludgate to Westminster, 
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an@ none where the heart of the city now 
is ; it was afterwards extended more west- 
ward and continued increasing—eastward 
being neglected until a more later period. 
Who can view its present well construct- 
ed houses, its numerous elegant squares 
and terraces, and its general superior ap- 
pearance, without almost doubting that 
the inhabitants of Britain once dwelt in 
the most miserable habitations, regardless 
in every respect of comfort and cleanli- 
ness. Indeed, at an early period we 
seem to have been in a very wretched con- 
dition. Without carrying ourselves too 
far back, we will look at the state of the 
English about the year 1520, (Henry the 
Bighth's reign.) The houses were built 
entirely regardless of all that health and 
comfort could suggest The situation of 
the doors and windows was never thought 
of, and the former only opened. The 
floors were made either of clay, or sand, 
covered with rushes, which were very 
seldom removed.* Some few houses 
were built of stone, but generally th 
were composed of wood, coated over wit 
mud, or cement, with straw or reed roofs. 
Things seem to have been in no very en- 
viable condition during this reign. The 
lawa were little obeyed ; thefts and rob- 

were frequent, for ‘ 22.000 crimi- 
nals are said to have been executed by the 
rigid justice of Henry VIII.” 

It is not surprising that crime should 
have been great in this reign, for Henry 
himself was not only guilty of many 
crimes, but patronised vice in the regular 
system of bull and bear-baiting, particu- 
larly on Sundays, about four in the after- 
noon, which exhibitions were attended by 
great crowds of persons of all classes. The 
accommodations of a royal establishment 
at this period are thus described :—‘* The 
apartments at Hampton Court had heen 
furnished on a particular occasion, each 
with a candlestick, a basin, goblet and ewer 
of silver; yet the furniture of Henry’s 
chamber, independent of the bed and cup- 
board, consisted only of a joint-stool, a = 
of andirons, and a small mirror. e 
halls and chambers of the wealthy were 
replenished with a cupboard, long tables, 
or rather loose upon tres. 
—_ Podge chair, mrs a few joint- 
stools. were only employed to 
garnish cupboards.” The food fn this 
reign appears to be in character with 
everything else. From a household book 
of the Earl of Northumberland, it ap- 
pears that his family, during the winter, 
fed {mostly on salt meat and salt fish, 
with “an appointment of 160 gallons of 

* Tt was reckoned an extraordinary luxury for 


Thomas A Becket to have his parlour strewed 
every day with cleau rushes. 


mustatd.” On flesh days through the 
year, breakfast for my lord and lady was 
@ loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart 
of beer, a quart of wine, half a chine of 
mutton, or a chine of beef, boiled.* ''The 
earl ‘had only two cooks to dress victuals 
for more than two hundred people. Hens, 
chickens, and partridges, were reckoned 
delicacies, and were forbidden except at 
my lord’s table. 

This excessive love for eating was not, 
however, confined to Henry’s time, for 
about two centuries previous to this, 
(Edward III.) feasting was endeavoured 
to be restrained by a law, though Ed. 
ward himself did not follow his own law, 
for when his * son, Lionel, of Clarence, 
married Violentes, of Milan, there were 
thirty courses, and the fragments fed 1,500 

ns.” 

The formation of London was but 
tardy and very irregular until the reign 
of Henry VIII. at which time, some ex. 
tensive buildings and improvements wete 
— > ee han a aie seule 
at len to have e on too rapidly, 
and caused such alae, that Prete pe 
tury after Henry’s reign, a proclamation 
was issued by James I. after mature de- 
liberation, forbidding all new buildings 
within ten miles of London ; and com- 
manding if any were built after this they 
should te pulled down, though no notice 
was taken of them for seven years. 

It is somewhat singular, that though 
the population in these early days were 
but a handful in comparison to the pre- 
sent number, the redundancy of popu- 
lation was as bitterly complained of as it 
ever has been in modern days. About 
thirty years after Henry’s reign ( Elizabeth) 
we learn from one Harrison, who wrote 
in 1577, that ‘ a great number complain 
of the increase of povertie, laying the 
cause upon God, as though he were in 
fault for sending such increase of people, 
or want of wars that should consume 
them, affirming that the land was never 
so full. Some affirming that youth by 
marrying too soon do nothing to profit the 
countrie ; but fill it full of to 
the hurte and utter undooing, they say, 
of the common wealth. The better mind- 
ed doo forsake the realme for altogether, 
complaining of no room ‘to be left for 
them at home.” If there was no room in 
Elizabeth's time, what must be our pre- 
sent situation? Indeed the present 
crowded state of the metropolis, and the 
general closeness of the buildings, has 
ee been a subject. for regret, as 
tending to render it unhealthy and im- 
pure ; but on referring to its state, when 
in comparison it was but a village, the old 
writers state that in the city, and all 
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round it were a great number of pits and 
ditches, and sloughs, which were made 
the receptacle of all kind of filth, dead 
and putrid horses, and cattle, &c. In 
the time of Henry VIII. many parts are 
described as “ exceedingly foul and full 
of pits and sloughs, and very noisome,” 
and some years after (1625) in a tract, the 
author says, ‘* Let not carkasses of 
horses, dogs, cats, &c. lye rotting and 
poisoning e aire, as they have done in 
ore and Finsbury Fields, and else- 
where round about the cittie. Let the 
ditches towards Islington, Olde-street, 
and towards Shoreditch and Whitechapel, 
be’ well cleansed.”’ In another tract pub- 
lished in 1665, it states, that ‘* there are 
all sorts of unsavoury stenches, proceed- 
ing either from carrion, ditches, rotten 
dung-hills, vaults, sinks, nasty kennela, 
and streets, (strewed with all manner of 
filth) seldom cleansed.” From. these 
statements it is evident that notwith- 
standing all the present inconveniences 
that the inhabitants of London live] in 
more healthy situations now that they are 
surrounded by houses, than when they 
were exposed to extensive open fields. 
' A 


A PORTRAIT. 

Sketched in the year of the world, 5831 ; and, of 
my bachelorship, 24. 
(For the Mirror ) 
Chaste as the icicle, 
That's curded by the frost from purer snow, 
And bangs on Dian’s temple; Dear—old maid. 
SHAKSPEARB’s Coriolanus, 

Sed mihi vel tellus optem prius ima dehiscat, 
Vel Pater omuipotens adigat ‘me fulmine ad 


umbras 
Pallentes umbras Erebi, noctemque profundum, 
Ante, pador, quam te violem, aut tua jure re- 
solvam. Vinci. 
Ihave years on my back forty-eight. 
SHAKSPEARE’s King Lear. 
Four-aND-TWENTY lap-dogs, all of a row, 
Four-and-twenty monkeys, kits, and cats, dit-to; 
Four-and-twenty colours in her tawdry dress, 
(A rainbow she in all—but its loveliness !) 
Four-and-twenty tempers, in the four-and-twenty 
_ hours; 
Four-and-twenty dreams of suppos'd vanquish'd 


pow’rs, 
To wit of four-and.twenty swains—more or less; 
Who have four-and-twenty times, curs’d her 


* ugliness! 
Four-and-twenty trials, ere as many hoors are 
over, 
Of four-and-twenty genera of rival Kalydor ; 
Foer-and-twenty scentings with her dear ber- 
_» gamot, 
Four-and-twenty daubs of her dear paint-pot; 
-and-twenty visitings to four-and-twenty 


And four-and-twenty tales of ’em, before the 

§ day ends ; 

Of these said four-and-twenty tales just four-and- 
twenty versions, 


And all of them of all the facts most farcica 
perversions. 

Four-and-twenty false curls, * ” 

* * . * > 

Four-and-twenty false teeth, and quite as false 
a tongue, 

Which tells how virtuous was the world when— 
she and it were young. 

Or rather for these thirty years has moralizing 
told, 

How this good deed and that she'll do, before 
she grows old: 

Four-and-twenty sighs a-day, that our rude 
English sky 

Is not precise as ske—and may wash off the dye 

Meretricious of her cheeks, which are then like 


Id, 
(Though Jess tempting;) sweet and yellow asa 
marigold !* 
Four-and-twenty wailings o’er the wedded state, 
Yet twice as many every day ’tis not her fate ; 
Pretending to the world ‘tis mere choice that 
has led 


To si yet choosing all the while to be 





wed, 
If any doting fool could be doting fool enough 
To bid for such a breaking down piece of stuff; 
For any snch a winter, that has shed the flowers 

of spring, 
Whose autumn too is flown ; nor left its fruit or 

any thing! 

a o es e 


~ Yes, such are the marks deep branded on a class 


Of busy blanks, non-entities, creation’s very 
farce ; 
In these scales then be every piece of Eve's flesh 
weighed, 
Find these criteria, and be sure you've found an 
— Ancient Maid! ‘ 
W. P—n. 


ANECDOTES, ROYAL AND 
NOBLE. 


( For the Mirror. ) 


James the First. 


Robert Cecil, great grandson to the 
first Earl of Salisbury, told Lord Dart- 
mouth that his ancestor, inquiring into 
the character of king James, Bruce (his 
majesty’s own ambassador) answered, 
*“ Ken ye a John Ape ? en I’s have him, 
he’ll bite you; en you’s have him, he'll 
bite me. 

Sir Edward Seymour, 
1 Speaker of the House of Commons, was 
one day coming to his duty, when his 
coach happening to break down, he or- 
dered the beadle to stop the first gentle. 
man’s coach they met, and bring it to 
him. The owner felt much surp to 


* So much for the ‘heinous crime of sef/- 
painting ;” a8 Lord Chesterfield says ; in - 
ing of which, “ It is even pawn omy about the 
town, (he observes) of that excellent artist, Mr. 
Liobard, that he lately refused a fine woman to 
draw her pictare, alleging that he never copied 
any body's works but his own and God Al- 


mighty’s !” 
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be turried out of his own coach; but Sir 
Edward told him it was much more pro- 
per for him to walk in the streets than 
the speaker of the House of Commons ; 
and accordingly left him to do so without 
farther apology.—This arbitrary exercise 
of authority is perhaps without a parallel. 
Henry the Fourth 


Of France used to say that a king 
should have the heart of a child towards 
God, but the heart of a father towards 
his subjects. 

George the Third. 

His late majesty was very partial to 
Mr. Carbonel, the wine-merchant, and 
frequently admitted him to the royal 
hunts. Returning from ghe chase one 
day, the king entered affably into con- 
versation with his wine-merchant, and 
rode with him side by side a considerable 
distance. Lord Walsingham was in at- 
tendance, and watching an opportunity, 
called Mr. C. aside, and whispered some- 
thingtohim. ‘ What’s that ? what has 


Walsingham been saying to you?” in- 
‘quired the good-humoured monarch. ‘ T 
find, sire, [ have been unintentionally 
guilty of disrespect by not taking off my 

t when I address your majesty ; but 
se will please to observe, that whenever 


hunt my hat is fastened to my wig, and 
my wig to my head ; and as I am mounted 
on a very spirited horse, if any thing goes 
off, we must all go off together.” The 
king laughed heartily at the whimsical 
apology. 
The Duke of Wellington. 


A certain noble lord, who was the 
duke’s aide-de-camp, visited his grace 
early on the morning of the battle of Sa- 
lamanca, and perceiving him lying on a 
very small camp bedstead, observed, 

** that his grace had not room to turn 

imself ;” who immediately, in his usual 
characteristic manner, rejoined, ‘* When 
“you have lived as long and seen so much 
as T have, you will know, that when a 
general thinks of turning in his bed, it is 
full time to turn out.” 

Rubens. 

An artist named Brendel, possessed 
with the folly of the ‘ philosopher's 
stone,” proposed to Rubens to join him 
in the discovery of that mystery. He re- 

.plied, ‘* Your application is too late ; for 
these twenty years past my pencils and 
pallet have revealed to me the secret about 
which you are so anxious.” 


Queen Elizabeth. 


When the ambassador of Henry IV. of 
France was in England. the queen asked 
him one birth-night, which was attended 
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by a splendid assembly of the court, how 
he liked her ladies. owing her ma- 
jesty was not averse to flattery, he made 
the following elegant reply: * It is hard, 
madam, to judge of stars in the presence 
of the sun.” 

Louis XIII. 


‘Was remarkable in his youth for piety; 
entering a little village, the better sort of 
inhabitants wished to attend him with a 
canopy. . He answered, ‘‘ 1 hear you have 
no here. I cannot suffer a canopy 
of state to be borne over my head in a 
place where God hath nota consecrated 
roof to dwell under.” 

Sigismund, 

Emperor of Germany, being once asked 
what on the surest "method of living 
happy in the world, replied, “* By do 
in health those good works you promi 
to do'on 'the bed of sickness.” 

Jaconvs. 


Arcana of Srience. 





Thunder and Lightning. 


ConpucTors affixed to houses should 
always be pointed, and the point should 
be kept in a state of cleanliness, and the 
conductors should terminate in a moist 
stratum of earth, or in London it might 
safely be conveyed into the common sewer. 
It has been objected to the use of pointed 
conductors, that we invite the lightning 
to the point; and that is true to a certain 
extent, and in gunpowder mills the con- 
ductor should be Placed at some distance 
from the building. The conducting rod 
should be of copper or iron, and from 
half to three-fourths of an inch in diame- 
ter, 80 as not to be readily forced. Its 
upper end should be elevated about three 
or four feet above the highest part of the 
building, and all the metallic parts of the 
roof should be connected with the rod, 
which should be continuous throughout. 
As regards the question of what 
safest situation in a thunder-storm, we 
should be pretty safe in the middle of a 
large room in bed; we should be pretty 
safe among the feathers, which are bad 
conductors; but as the bell-wires will 
conduct the electricity into the room, 
the bed should be removed from ‘them. 
It would be well to stand at a dis- 
tance from the chimney on a woollen 
tug, which is a non-conductor. 

out of doors, I scarcely need to say, that 
you should never stand under a tree; 
tree being moist, the electric fluid gene- 
rally passes down between the bark and 
the substance of the tree, splitting it in 
all directions, and the lightning will pass 
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to the best conductor near it; if any une 
fortunate animal should happen to be 
under the tree, it will be killed. The 
safest plan is to go toward the middle of 
the field, at a distance from any tree, and 
to stretch — out upon the ground, 
although this is’not a very pleasant situa. 
tion, especially in hard \. During a 
thunder-storm, the earth is in a ba of 
electricity as well as the clouds, and the 
light and heat which are produced at th 
explosion indicate the annihilation of the 
two electricities, Sometimes the discharge 
is only from cloud to cloud, sometimes 
from the earth to the clouds, and some- 
times from the clouds to the earth, as one 
or other may be in the positive or negative 
state. The clouds are usually more or 
less electrical when the vapour, rye f 
about in the atmosphere, is condensed, 
and the earth being brought into an oppo- 
site state of electricity by induction, a 
discharge takes place, when the clouds 
approach within a certain distance, and 
sometimes the electric cloud perches upon 
a hill, and then discharges itself. ‘The 
electricity passes through the clouds in a 
zig-zag direction, and the undulation of 
the air which it produces is the cause of 
the noise which we hear, called thunder, 
which is more or less intense, and of 
longer or shorter duration, according to 
the quantity of air acted upon, and the 
distance of the place where the report is 
heard from the point of discharge. If 
the danger be great, we have seldom an 
nity to count the time whic 
between the appearance of the 
ightning and the report: electrical ef- 
fects place at no sensible time ; it 
has been found, that a discharge through 
acircuit of four miles is instantaneous, 
whilst sound moves at the rate of about 
twelve meee minute. So ont, sup- 
posing ightning to irough a 
of tga the fic Bin will be 
fast beard from the point of the air agi- 
tated nearest to the spectator; it will 
gradually. come from the more remote 
of the course of the electricity, and, 
last of all, will be heard from the very 
extremity ; and the different degrees of 
the agitation of the air, and the difference 
of the distance, will account for the dif. 
ferent intensities of the sound, and its 
apparent reverberations and changes. If 
ou can count from two to three seconds 
ween the appearance of the lightnin 
and the sound, there is seldom mu 
danger ; and when the interval is a quar- 
ter of a minute, you are secure.—Brande’s 
Lectures,— Lancet. 
New Crane. 
A crane for raising weights, on an en- 
tirely new principle—that of the applica- 


tion of the lever, assisted by wedges, 
instead of the usual plan of wheel and 
pinion, for multiplying power—has re- 
cently been constructed at the West India 
Docks. The power of two men, with 
the patent crane, is stated to be capable 
of lifting from 24 to 3 times the weight 
lifted gh the same space in a given 
time, by the best constructed cranes on 
the old principle of wheel machinery. 
Etching on Ivory. 

The usual mode of ornamenting ivory 
in black, is to engrave the pattern or de- 
sign, and to fill up the cavities thus pro- 
duced with hard black varnish. Mr. 
Cathery has much improved and simpli- 
fied the process, by covering the ivory 
with engraver’s varnish, and drawing the 
design with an etching needle; he then 
pours on amenstruum, composed of 120 

ins of fine silver, dissolved in an 
ounce measure of nitric acid, and diluted 
with one quart of pure distilled water. 
After half an hour, more or less, accor- 
ding to the required depth of tint, the 
liquor is to be poured off, and the surface 
is to be washed with distilled water, and 
dried with blotting paper. It is then to 
be exposed to the light for an hour, after 
which the varnish may be removed by oil 
of turpentine. ‘The design will now ap- 
pear permanently impressed on the ivory, 
and of a black or blackish brown colour, 
which will come to its full tint after ex- 
osure for a day or two to the light. 
Varieties of colour may be given by sub- 
stituting the salt of gold, platina, cop- 
per, &c. for the solution of silver. 
Trans. of the Society of Arts. 


Geology. 

Among the fossil bones lately dug from 
under the lava of the mountain of Bou- 
lade, in the neighbourhood of Issoire, in 
France, none have been discovered be- 
longing to the human body. ‘fhe same 
is the case in the other mountains of the 
vicinity. But, although there are no hu- 
man bones, in several places, and espe- 
cially in the mountain of Boutaresa, 
(which is not far from the mountain of Bou. 
lade, ) pieces of wood have been discover- 
ed, buried under the ancient lava, which 
observers worthy of credit declare seem 
to have been fashioned by the hand of 
man, and to have been cut with a hatchet, 
although rudely, and as might be ex- 
pected in the infancy of the arts. Did 
man exist then, at that remote period 
when elephants, lions, and tapirs, lived 
in Europe, with rein-deer and bears ? 
This is an exceedingly difficult question, 
and one which hitherto does not, by any 
means, appear to have been satisfactorily 
tesolved.—New Monthly Magazine. _ 
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DECEMBER. 


Tue characteristics of November, for the 
most part, extend through the present 
month. Wind, rain, and gloom are its 
attributes ; the sun 

Scarce spreads through ether the dejected day, 
Faint are his gleams, and ineffectnal shoot 

His strugzling rays, in horizoutal lines, 
Tbrongh the chick air; as clothed in cloudy 


storm, : 
Weak,wan, and broad, he skits the soufhern sky; 
And soon descending, to the long dark night, 
Wide-shading all, the prostrate world resigns. 


Such is the gloomy picture of Decem. 
ber, as drawn by the poet of the year. 

To the contemplatist, and the man 
who has 


——_————- No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather, 
the rural walk at this season is equally 
inviting with any of its predecessors ; 
whilst he who can “ suck melancholy 
from a song,” will find melody in its 
storms and music in its wind. at are 
more beautiful than the fretwork frostings 
of rime and hoar spread on the hedges, 
glistening in the broad sun-beam, and in 
iancy and variety of colours vying 
with the richest display of oriental splen- 
oe here and there berries clus. 
tering‘on evergreens, or pendent in soli 
beauty, like the “ ‘ich jewel in = 
ZEthiop’s ear.” The winter stillness of 
animal life is a sublime subject for our 
meditation. Insects which floated on the 
py sunshine of summer and autumn 
ve now retired to their winter quarters, 


there to remain’ dormant till regenerated 
in the enlivening warmth of spring ; and 
even the labours of husbandry are ins 
state of torpidity. 

Within the circuit of gardens and 
shrubberies Nature, however, reserves the. 
evergreen pride of firs and pines; and 
even flowers are left to gladden the eye of 
the winter observer; and the rose, that 
sweet emblem of our fragile and transitory 
state, will live and prosper during this 
month. In the forest, the oak, beech, and 
hornbeam in part retain their leaves; 
there, too, is the endless variety of mosses, 
and lichens, and ivy, sgeinting and cling- 
ing round aged trunks, as if to protect 
them with their fond warmth, or mant- 
ling over the neglected labours of human 
art,‘ and mocking their proud import. 

At this season, too, the social rong 
of man is wont to ripen into mirth ; 
in olden time, winter was the summer of 
hospitality, when the sunshine of Christ- 
mas shed its holy light on the hearts and 
faces of young and old. What the 
sent generation have gained in head, t 
have lost in heart, and Christmas is al- 
most the only surviving holiday of the 
calendar. But now, alas! * we live too 
late in time.” 

If knowledge be valuable only in the 
ae wn in which it conduces to our 

appiness, then we have cause to dep 
the loss of the wassail-bowl, the sports 
and wrestlings of the town green, the 
evening tales, and the elegant pastimes of 
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masque, song, and dance, of our ances- 
tors, which the taste of our times has 
narrowed into a commercial channel, or 
pared down to a few formal visits and 
their insipid returns ; and friends, fami- 


lies, and fortunes are often sacrificed in - 


this exchange. 

But there are minds so attuned’ as not 
to be shut out from ‘ 

“« The gayest, happiest attitudes of things,” 


nor to allow their social. blaze to be dark- 
ened by such narrow conceits; and fora 
picture of this portion of mankind, we 
quote Mr. Bucke’s Harmonies :— 

* Awed by the progress of time, win- 
ter, ushered into existence by the howling 
of storms, and the rushing of impetuous 
torrénts, and contemplating, with the sa- 
tisfaction of a giant, the ruins of the year, 
still affords ample food for enjoyments, 
which the vulgar never dream of, if sym- 
pathy and association diffuse their uttrac- 
tive spelis around us! In the bosom of 
retirement, how delightful is it to feel 
exempt from the mean intrigues, the end- 
less difficulties and tumults, which active 
life ensures, and which retirement enables 
us 80 well to contemplate through the 
telescope of recollection. When seated 
by the cheerful fire among friends, loving 
and beloved, our hopes, our wishes, and 
our pleasures ate concentrated ; the soul 
seems imparadised in an enchanted circle ; 
and the world, vain, idle, and offensive as 
it is, presents nothing to the judgment, 
and little to the imagination, that can 
induce the enlightened or the good to re- 
gret, that the knowledge they possess of 
it is chiefly from the report of others, or 
from the tumultuous murmur, which from 
a distance invades the tranquillity of their 
Tetreat, and operates as a discord in a soft 
sonata. ‘These are the {moments which 
affect us more than all the harmony of 
Italy, or all the melody of Scotland— 
moments, in which we appear almost to 
emulate the gods in happiness.” 

“Change,” in the quaint language of 
Feltham, “ is the great lord of the uni- 
verse, and Time is the agent which 
brings all things under his dominion.” 
This has been demonstrated through our 
past calendar of monthly characteristics ; 
to which are subjoined, from a still more 
quaint authority than Feltham, said to be 

inted in the reign of Henry VIL, ina 

m black-letter missal : 

THE MONTHS MORALIZED. 
(From our Correspondent, M L. B.) 
Januarius. 

Tux fyrat six yeres of mannes byrth and aege’ 

May well be compared to Janyere, 
For in this moneth, is no strengeth nor courage 

More than in a chylde of the aege of six yere. 
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Februarius. 
The other six yeres is like February, 
In the end thereof beguyneth (1) the Spryuge, 
That tyme chyldren is moost asst and redy 
To receyve chastysement, nurture and ler- 
nynge. 
Martius. 
March betokeneth the six yeres followynge, 
Arayeng the erthe with pleasaunt verdure ; 
That season youth thought for nothynge, 
And wothout thought dooth his sporte and 
pleasure. 
Aprilis. 
The next six yere maketh four-and-twenty, 
And figured is to jully Aprill 
That tyme of pleasures man hath most plenty 
Fresh, and louying (2) bis lustes to fulfyll. 
Maius. 
As in the moneth of Maye all thing in mygtb (3) 
So at thirty yeres man is in chief lyking, 
Pleasaunt and lustie to every mannes sygth, (4) 
In beauti and strengthe to womeu pleasy nge. 
Junius. 
In June, all thyng falleth to rypenesse, 
And so dooth man at thirty-six yere old, 
And studyeth for to acquyre rychesse, 
And taketh a wyfe, to keepe his householde. 
Julius. 
At forty yere of aege, or elles never 
Is ony man endewed with wysdome 
For thau forgth (5) his mygth fayleth ever : 
As in July doth every biossome. 
Augustus. 
The goodes of the erthe is gaaered evermore 
In August, so at forty-cight yere 
Man ought to gather some goodes in store 
To susteyne aege that then draweth nere. 
September. 
Let no man thynke, fur to gather plenty 
Yf, at fifty-four yere ke have none 
No more than yf his barne were empty 
la September when all the corne is gone. 
October. 
By Octobre betokenyth sixty yere 
That aege hastely dooth man assayle, 
Yf he have outgh (6) than (7) it dooth appere 
To lyve quyetly after bis travayle. 
November. 
When man is at sixty-six yere olde 
Which lykened is to bareyne Novembre 
He waxeth unweldy, (8) sekely (9) aud cold 
Than (7) his soule helth is time to remember, 
December, 
The yere by Decembre taketh his ende, 
And so dooth man at three-score and twelve, 
Nauure with aege wyll hym on message sende 
Tho tyme is come that he must go hymselve, 
Glossary. 
1. Beginneth. 2. Loving. 3. Might. 4. Sight. 
5. Waste or barren, applied to mind. 6. Aught, 
anything. 7. Then. 8 Unwieldy. 9. Sickly. 


A few words at parting, or rather in 
closing our calendar. “Whilst we-have 
endeavoured to attract by the little em- 
blematic display of art at the head of each 
month, we -have not neglected to direct 
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the attention of our readers to “* the good 
in every thing” which is scattered through 

season of the year, by constantly re- 
curring to the beneficence of the Omn1- 
POTENT BrE1nG— thus enabling them 
to look 


« Through Nature up to Nature's God.” 


Her study will moderate our joys and 
griefs, and enable us to carry the prin- 
ciple of good in every thing” into every 
relation of social life. Let us learn to 
cherish in our remembrance that (in the 
language of the sublime Sterne) ‘* God 
tempers the wind to the shorn jamb ;” 
and that the storms of the world, like 
those of nature, will at length clear off, 
and open to us a prospect unclouded and 
eter 





The Sketch-Book, 


No. LIL. 


THE UNKNOWN REGION. 


[For the following Gulliverian sketch 
we are indebted to a lively volume of 
whim, humour, and pleasant senti- 
ment, entitled Snatches from Obli- 
vion: the work likewise contains some 
springy versification.— Ed. ] 


Aw honourable member of a certain en- 
lightened assembly, who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by his topographical 
ingenuity and taste for good society, had, 
in the course of some statistical researches, 
discovered a part of the globe hitherto un- 
known, called by the natives Russell 
Square, and which was considered would 
be an important acquisition to the Eng- 
lish dominions. .A council of state was 
called upon this occasion, who, after six 
successive meetings, determined upon 
sending out an expedition, at the head of 
which was the original discoverer, to re- 
connoitre, and, if eligible, to take posses. 
sion of the terra incognita in the name 
and behalf of the British crown. Unfor- 
tunately I was myself at that time en- 
gaged in oddity-hunting in another part 
of the world, and was consequently un- 
able to join the adventurous party, but 
have learned the whole particulars from 
- moun of apt ap wt Send, who 
ormed a portion of it, and who obliged 
me with the tie of a cravat of one of the 
extraordinary inhabitants of the soil. His 
relation is to the following effect :— 

‘ The conditions of our enterprise hav- 
ing been finally arranged, and our instruc- 
tions delivered, sealed by the Lords of 
the Admiralty, after a few months’ pre- 


paration we were enabled to, commence 
our adventurous career. Prayers having 
been put up for our safe return, our 
wills having been made, and, in case of 
our never returning from 
‘ That undiscovered country (Russell Square), 
From whence (it was dreaded) no traveller re" 
turns,’ 
our property secured, as well as handsome 
annuities to our wives and children, we 
embarked on board the Admiralty yacht 
from Whitehall Stairs. Here a scene 
that would have melted the heart of a 
stoic took place. The difficulties and 
horrors of our campaign, the melanchol 
fates of Mungo Park, and Captains Cook 
and Bowditch, the agonizing conse- 
quences of starvation, cannibalism, and 
vulgarity, which we were likely to en. 
counter in these unknown regions, were 
pit in their most vivid and powerful 
colours. But each of us wasa Roman, a 
Columbus, prepared to stand or fall in 
the service of his country. 

“ The vessel left the shores amidst the 
tears, groans, and perfumed handkerchiefs 
of the surrounding multitude ; so heart- 
rending were our adieuz, that three offi- 
cers of the guards, overcome by the af- 
flicting crisis, went into strong hysterics, 
and were obliged to have their stay-laces 
cut. Standing on the of the vessel 
with a white handkerc' ief in one glove, 
and a bottle of Eau de Cologne in the 
other, we waved farewell to our friends, 
, as the + vestige rf On whiskers 

isappeared from our sight, a resen= 
timent filled our minds that it a for 
ever. Groups of beings, wearing the form 
and countenances of men, though most 
barbarously disguised, pony passed 
us in what we supposed to be canoes, sa- 
luting us in an unknown and discordant 
tone. Our voyage concluded at a point 
which, we have since been informed, was 
discovered by a noble lord in a sailing ex- 
pedition, where he was driven by adverse 
winds and tides, and baptized by him 
© Waterloo Bridge,’ after a certain victory 
supposed to have been obtained by the 
ancient Britons some time previous to the 
flood. Saving landed, we were immedi- 
ately surrounded by a native tribe of a 
warlike and barbarous aspect, being in al- 
most a primitive dress, having only the 
lower part of their persons covered. The 
appearance of their skin was most re- 
markables it was intersected by blue 
seams, as if nature had supplied them 
with a shirt of her own formation—for 
not the slightest appearance of muslin or 


e@mbric-was visible. The name of this 
horde of barbarism is, as we were after- 
wards infermed, in their native patots, 
Scullers, and from the circumstance of 
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their a peculiar to the river and 
its banka, the Frofeece of Natural His- 
tory, parse we carried with us, after an 

e investigation, declared them to 
be, peculiar to the soil, members of the 
animal kingdom, of a species between the 
alligator and crocodile. 

‘ After reference to our geographical 
Seon arty ne yn in our stan. 

our trave 
chariots, ‘a a eaenent 2 the ren 
by way of security, two interpreters, a 
and a surgeon, in case of casual- 
ties. By the instructions of the guide 
we steéred in a direction N.E.E., and as 
we — farther into the country, 
the barbarity and uncivilization became 
more apparent. Crossing a swamp called 
the Strand, we arrived at a native settle. 
ment called Drary Lane, inhabited by a 
horde infinitely more barbarous and rude 
than the tribe by which we were accosted 
én landing. The éndigites of this soil, in 
ferocity of appearance, exceeded all our 
Previous idea of savage life. They are 
raily tattooed, but the crevices in 
skin, instead of variegated colours 
as the savages of the South Seas, seemed 
tobe filled up by a composition much re- 
sembling dirt. They had, however, no 
tomahawks, nor implements of a warlike 
description, nor were any of them dressed 
in skins ; although some of them had the 
hide of a beast hanging from their waist 
downwards, which appeared their only 
covering, and we understand is called by 
them—leathern apron. 

“ Passing by a native wigwam, ‘which 
we found in our maps defined as Vinegar 
Yard, we were surrounded by a motle 
and territic group of the inhabitants, 
male and female. Of their sex we were 
in great doubt, especially-of those whe 
carried on their heads a ‘kind of wicker 
basket, in which were a quantity of fish, 
of whose genus our naturalist declared 
himself perfectly ignorant. As we had 
often heard of the simplicity of man when 
undefiled bya knowledge of the world, of 
his ty, and his overflowing milk 
of human kindness, and feeling besides 
exhausted from the length and difficul- 
ties of our journey, we determined upon 
putting these fabled attributes to the 
proof. Holding up his stick, as an em- 

of peaceable intentions, and backed 
by the Lancers, our interpreter advanced, 
and inquired for the hut of their chief, 
and requested, as we were much exhaust- 
ed, they would oblige us with a ‘small 
quantity of their ava, and a few of their 
Native yams. As they seemed unable to 
detect his meaning, which we endeavoured 
to make more palpable, by all of us at 
the same'time advancing, simultaneously 


putting our fingers down our mouths, 
and rubbing our stomachs, in order to 
have our urgent necessities immediately 


% Instead of our wants having been 
anticipated, as we had naturally sup- 
posed, the whole tribe immediately set up 
a discordant yell. Believing that we were 
still misunderstood, we resolved on ask. 


ing ore and a of our 
peaceable intentions in e languages 
we were masters of. One of the Lancers 
who had, during f service, picked 


up a few expressions of the Cherokee In- 


dians, and eee e of their ha- 
bits, proposed addressi em. A con. 
sultation being held, and the result being 


favourable, he advanced; and, in the 
Cherokian language, asked for food, in- 
voked at the same time the great spirit, 
which he did by spitting on his hands 
(an Indian custom), and holding up his 
right foot for the purpose of his auditor 
kissing it, as a token of conciliation. The 
person whom he addressed, in an uncouth, 
but certainly melodious language, an- 
swered in these words : 

«* Dom hew-er hies, gie us none o’ hew-er-jaw. 


‘© Another, whom I had willingly en- 
treated in my native tongue for a place of 
shelter, answered in the following las 
which convinced me of the truth of t! 
supposition of Mr. Thomas Campbell, 
the intended lecturer of poetry to the 
London University, that mankind in an 
aboriginal state 1s essentially poetical, 
and express their ideas either in rhyth- 
mical or figurative language— 

“ Hax hay-bout, 
An find it hout. 

“ Others shouted with a peculiar 
strength of lungs, Bedlam! Bedlam! 
ha! ha! These words appeared to be in. 
stantly caught up by the surrounding 
groups, communicated like wild-fire 
amongst the different tribes, which by 
this had increased to an alarming 

itude. a * ad 

“ Arriving at a settlement, marked out 
in the maps as’Great Russell Street, the 
marks of civilization became more appa- 
rent, particularly when we saw a native 
approaching in shoes, stockings, and a 
toni fide pair of breeches; bat our 
Surprise was increased on reaching the 
place of our destination, * Russell Square,” 
to find very few traces of savage life, and 
a wigwam of considetable extent erected 
in close imitation of our beloved and long- 
lost homes ! topped at a house which had 

“ Having s' ata house w 
the a : of being inhabited by a 


pearance 
civilized being, our interpreter, in the pa- 
lois of the country, requested we might 
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be admitted inside, for the sole purpose of 
jud, of the manners and: customs of 

‘The creature’ who re- 
ceived our request was habited much ‘after 
the same fashion as our footmen, only the 
wretch, as if to :put his uncivilization be- 
yond a doubt, actually wore white cotton 
stockings, and his hair ary ee 
Being shown up stairs, we en a room 
of considerable dimensions, and our 


chairs. The master of the house, a short, 
fat, and, fora savage, an apparently in- 
offensive man, having by no means a 
blood-th appearance, made us wel- 
come a ing ne oe of the 
country, whic following 
ceremony :—Plac hiunself about half a 
yard before us, with both sets of his toes 
so drawn in as to nearly meet, one of his 
his hands being stuck where his breeches 
ket should be placed, he ducked his 
ead and shoulders (as if he would make 
a bow), at the same time drawing one of 
his feet from the other, and scraping it on 
the floor ; this accomplished, he resumed 
his former position, muttered some unin- 
telligible words, which sounded like ‘ per- 
digiously happy,’ tucked up the collar of 
his shirt (for: the wretch actually wore 
one), and stalked away. 

“ It is needless to say that we were re« 
garded with symptoms of infinite astonish- 
ment by the natives, with whom the room 
was filled, and who a to be mi- 
micking the manners of civilized life, and 
often: calling ‘out words, which we have 
since understood to be names of liquids 
peculiar to the 9 Viz , 
—— and * lem tified, the 

y being short fat 
native, wias had See ddveazod us, march- 
ed up to me, and to my indescribable 
alarm offered to introduce’ me to his 

wage of about seven- 
inted out sitting in a 
legitimate 


for I had d that the New 

ers, and other barbarous tribes, some- 
times eat their as well ae their 
enemies, he inquired of me the cause, and 
fearful of the consequence of exciting the 
viavasd apne neuen ribnigeds 

wer, I ex m 

the introduction, and declared 


pon 
ectly tame, 
though like a lamb to.the slaugh 


be 
ter 


the couch, pray most fervently, thoogh 


silently, ould not make a meal of 
me. was my horror when the 
short fat addressed her with a 
horrid wink of the eye—* Poppett, as I 
know you to these smart 


to be : 
ree ee eavens! she was then: 
to can! ), I have brought 


you one.’ I heard no more, but m 

up my mind I was to be served up for 
supper, flew with the utmost rapidity my 
stays would permit me, when my ears 


» were electrified at the sounds of Stultz and. 


my agitated 
membered air which we have heard in 


» stealing over the waste of. 


Cire land ith a 


tions of rélatives, and all the charms of. 


friendship and love, seemed to ccm 
the sounds, and I gazed with unq 
Tsppionehs “ONbvat0ed peaiog’ be slab 

appiness, who st in sim 
wonder at_ my Blecppineeed I 
was nearly fainting, and should have 
fallen, it not been for a kind-hearted 
squaw re on satin slip, ere an trim. 
m ig my tem &@ grate. 
fal distillation of otto 


peor gt ly the force 
ection 


Our curi. and 


not 
more civilized, but expressive ae hi 
ation. As he was of an ambitious 


speedy return : as a pledge, we exchanged 
one of out caataln 'o ‘stiffened, and 
with the Petersham tie, for one of the 
pm by the male, ag ovr 
the she-savage’s coats ; prom 
also to send them, ay arrival, a pat- 
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proached nearer to savage life than any 
other object we could think of in the 
civilized world. 

“ We reached Connanght Place with- 
out any accident, with the young savage 
as atrophy, and received the most affec- 
tionate welcome on our unexpected and 


safe return. Prayers were put up the fol- 
lowing day at most of the fashionable 
churches, and a solemn te deum was com- 


posed expressly for the occasion. . The 
young savage has already realized the ex- 
pectation we formed of his docility and 
capacity; already he speaks our lan e 
pew “ : native—has run throu 
of his property—keeps race- 
and has an opera singer under his pro- 
tection—never pays a bill, and is admitted 
without a voucher at every hell in the 
metropolis ; has forgot his father’s name, 
and never hears the unknown region of 
* Russell Square’ mentioned, but he in- 
rede etenn epi 
people drin > "t wear 
shoes and stockings?’ ” 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals. 


THE DUST CART. 


Dust, than which nothing can, upon a 
-superticial view, be considered more in- 
significant, was, a few years back, of 
.very considerable value, far surpassing 
the-value of many things acquired by 
difficulty and danger, and for which the 

th of oceans are traversed, through 
Storms and tempests. Perhaps a cruise 
to the Gold Coast, with all its drawbacks 
and contingencies, is scarcely so profit- 
able as the returns on the quantity of 
dust collected in the City of London, 
during the time necessary for the voyage, 
and its accomplished return. About the 
period 1 allude to, the parish of St. Luke 
received no less a sum than between one 


tion to its value, no kind of proj is 
better a 


secured ; as evinced, when 
the reader is informed that his present 
Majesty, IV., when was 
Prince Regent, an action for the re- 
covery of the value of dust, carried away 
from the palace, by his servants, to be 
used as manure. In order to a further 


illustration of the subject, it is necessary 
to inform the reader, that what has 
hitherto been considered is but a part of 
that incongruous combination, the con- 
tents of a dust-cart—the very last resi- 
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duum—the matter called ‘‘ brize ;’” pre- 
vious to which, by the result of much 
rei of picking, raking, sorting, and 
ifting, a very pretty property is 
by the various shareholders of this joint- 
stock company, as a recent case that was 
brought forward at the Bow-street office 
will suffice to convince us.* 

paises the reader may have never 
witn the ejection of a dust-cart: 
presuming he has not, I will endeavour 
to give him a general outline of the ce- 
remony; together with all the circum- 
stances attending it, and a.sketch of the 
group and f Suppose an emi- 
nence of about five or six feet already 
collected, in a circular form; on the heap 
is a man raking about, and a little child 
playing with a small brown shaggy mon- 
gtel of a dog, with a coamunity of pigs 
meee the acclivity; a youth be- 
low, with spade and axe, is supplying 
three women with stuff—if women they 
may be called, who, of all the progeny 
of old Mother Nox, seemed most. the 
resemblances of age, misery, and want ; 
I say seemed, for when one was cal'ed— 


‘¢ one of three”—I beheld, as she raised 
her dilapidated Dunstable, a face, where 
beams of pensive beauty stiuggled through 


dusty darkness, and which mantled to a 
smile at the sound of notes whistled to 
the tune of—* In Bunhill-row there liv’d 
a Maid”— indicating the approach of 
Joe—for it was his cart :—the dying ca- 
dence now gave way to the een ! 
uttered in deep bass, accompanied with a 
smart smack of the whip, to urge the 
horse up the ascent. Joe was a decent 
sort of boy enough for his avocation, not 
to be ranked among those who “ troop 
under tiie sooty flag of Acheron ;”” bute 
clean, square-built fellow, with a broadish 
face and forehead, blue eyes, nose rather 
short, expanded, and inclined upwards, 
and tinted with that imperial hue that 
indicated his knowledge was not cenfined 
to dry measure; this, with a mouth a 
little elongated, formed a countenance. 
upon the whole, full of mirth and good- 
humour. This piece of device was sur- 
mounted by a hat of the usual professional 
form —a domed re felt, ae most 

rodigious margin: he wore a stout 
Panna j and waistcoat; his shirt 
collar fastened by a leaden brooch, in the 


* It was a dispute between u» dustman and a 
sifter, as to which had the most rightful claim to 
a five-pound note, found in the ashes; and cer- 
tainly nothing could be more impartially de- 
cided. : for as theie claims, or rather their non- 
claims, turned out to be equal—that is, in point 
of jav—it was retained by the presiding magis. 
trate in érust. In the course of the inquiry, it 
appeared that the sifter had realized sufficient 
property to enable her to be proprietress of 
three houses. 
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Shape of a heart, deviating from the ge- sary for making brown paper. 


neral costume, His continuations were 
of white —— ne ee - — 
short enough to ya of hoppers, 
otherwise pote of the same material ; 
these, with a stout pair of ancle-johns, 
completed his outward man of an order 
‘°° simply Doric.” 

At Joe’s approach, all was stir and 
bustle; the pigs, to the third and fourth 
generation, moved “ in perfect x,” 
not **to the Dorian mood of flutes and 


igs, old boots, old 
shoes, and all the tribe of leather,” rem- 
nants of ye ear ah -_ and the be- 
ginnings, horticu' ragments and 
— crock ery, per a se bone and 
beggar’s rags, p' suspected, 
and the stolen jevel, the lost gold, and 
the mislaid spoon: and, for a. climax, 
rejoice! gentle reader—for when the de- 
signs of the crafty are defeated by inad. 
vertence, or otherwise, with the weird 
sisters, “ we should rejoice! we should 
rejoice !”—a bill for fifteen pounds, drawn 
by a lawyer for expenses, and which was 
taken to the acceptor by the dustman, for 
which he received a considerate remune- 
ration. Complicated as this mass appears, 
er ——— to the most perfect order, 
ion arranged according to 
the perks arson for. ‘Thus, the 
vegetable matter, so eagerly seized upon 
by the pigs, contributes to keep up a sup- 
ply of dairy-fed pork and Epping sau- 
sages: the bones are laid aside for the 
‘purposes of making hartshorn and phos- 
— dominoes, and appl &e. 
he old boots and shoes, with the tribe 
of leather, after a slight examination of 
their utter inefficiency, ‘find their way, 

through divers passages to the glue. 
How fractured bottles, and broken gus 
is 

’ 


of every description, is aw o 

easily seen through—to the furnace ; and 
how the old iron is appropriated, is not 
hard to guess. The old woollen, if per- 
chance any should exist in the shape of 
a pair of innominables, after exploring 
the pockets, and a sigh for their inaol- 
vency, are unceremoniously cast aside 
along with the worthless remains of rags 
of every description, string, paper, &c. 
&c., to pass through the operation neces. 


What 
still oes . coals, and cinders un. 
consumed, the dustman’s uisite, are 
measured first, «+ thence hasriod back to 
fire:” the wood, the sifters take. Broken 
tiles, bricks, d & va- 


Tibbs, every 
every corner its shoe-black, and to every 
shoe-black might be traced an old wig, 
sometimes étvo. In those one of en 
and uette, when a well-formed 
was tame displayed in whole 
silk stockings, shoes, and buckles, it 
was the custom with pedestrians, when 
making a call, to have their shoes wiped 
and he bine dom web heware 4 
nearest the place were going to visit: 
and what so efficient for the purpose as.an 
old wig? nothing. But, alas! those 
days are gone ! Beau Tibbs is gone ! 
and, if we question where? only Echo 
answers. But what becomes ofthe old 
wigs ? is the question at issue. Alas! 
again, such is the degeneracy of modern 
days, that, instead of being used as an 
appendage to the toilet, though humble, 
I fear they will be traced to the vu 
bricklayer and plasterer, to be ming 
with mortar, aad ‘© patch a wall, to ex- 
pel the winter’s flaw.” Now, I believe, 
every particle is accounted for; and any 
little article, in the shape of a bijou, is 
the perquisite of those pickers-up of un- 
considered trifles, the sifters. 

Monthly Magazine. 


She Helector, 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF 
VEW WORKS. 


NAPOLEON'S DIVORCE. 


Communication of his Intention to 
Josephine. 

I was on duty at the Tuilleries from 
Monday, November 27 ; on that day, the 
Tuesday and Wednesday following, it 
was easy for me to observe a great alter- 
ation in the features of the empress, and 
a silent constraint in Napoleon. If in 
the course of dinner he broke the silence, 
it was to ask me some brief questions, to 
which he did not hear the reply. 
those days the dinner did not last for 
more than ten minutes. The storm burst 
on Thursday the 30th. 
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Their majesties went to table. Jose- 
phine wore a large white hat, tied under 
her chin, and which concealed part of her 
face. I thought, however, that I per- 
ceived she had been weeping, and that 
she then meena» her tears with = 
culty. She appeared to me the image oi 
grief and of Pear The most profound 
silence reigned ut the dinners 
and they only touched the dishes which 
were presented to them out of mere form. 
The only words uttered were those ad- 
dressed to me by Napoleon: ** What 
o'clock is it?” In pronouncing them, 
he rose from table. Josephine followed 
slowly. Coffee was served, and Napoleon 
took himself the cup which was held by 
the on duty, and gave the sign that 
he wi to be alone. I immediately 
retired, but restless, and a prey to my sad 
thoughts, I sat down in the attendance- 
room, which was commonly used for their 
majesties to dine in, in an arm-chair, on 
the side of which was the door to the 

"s room. 1 was mechanically 


if he thought it necessary. I was stand- 
ing dae ts the door, when the emperor 


himself opened it, and perceiving me, 
said quickly ‘* Come in, Bausset, and 
shut the door.” I entered the chamber, 
and saw the empress Josephine stretched 
on the carpet, uttering piercing cries and 
complaints. ‘ No, I will never survive 
it,” said she. Napoleon said to me, 
“ Are you sufficiently strong to raise 
Josephine, and to carry her to her apart- 
ments by the private staircase, in order 
that she may receive the care and assist. 
ance which she requires?” I’ obeyed, 
and raised the princess, who, I thought, 
was seized with a nervous affection. With 
the aid of Napoleon, I raised her into my 
arma, and he himself taking a light from 
the table, opened the door, which, by an 
obscure , led to the little staircase 
of which he had spoken. When we 
reached the first step of the staircase, I 
observed to N: , that it was too nar- 
possible for me to descend 

of een He — 

eeper of the portfolio, 

who. day and night was in attendance at 
one of the doors of his c!oset, the entrance 
to which was on the landing-place of this 
little staircase. Napoleon gave him the 
light, of which we had little need, for'the 
passages had become light. He com- 
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manded the keeper to go on before, and 
took himself the of Josephine in 
order to assist me in descending with less 


diffic I 
was by my sword, and 1 
thought we must have fallen, but fortu- 
nately’ we descended without any acci- 
dent, and deposited the precious burden 


° 


that she had fainted; but at the time I 
was embarrassed ;by my sword in the 
mane oh, pode of which I 

ave ly spol was obliged to 
hold her firmly to prevent’a fall which 
would have been dreadful to the actors in 


made to prevent falling, she said to me 
in a very low tone, ‘+ You press me too 
hard.” I then saw that I had 


ber, and I followed him. His agitation, his 
inquietude were extteme. In the @istress 
which he felt he made me séqdainted 
with the cause of every thing that had 
happened, and said to me these words :— 
“ The interest of France and of my dy- 
nasty does violence to my , heart— 
divorce has become a ‘tigorous daty to 
me—-I am the more afflicted by what has 
happened to Josephine, because three da 
ago she must have learned it from He. 


‘or the 
bursts of her grief.” In the emotion 
which oppressed him, compelled him to 
make a long pause between each phrase 
he uttered, order to breathe. His 
words came from him with labour and 
without connexion; his voice was tremu- 
lous and and tears moistened 
his eyes. It really seemed as if he were 
beside himself to give so many details to 
me, who was so far removed from his 
councils and his confidence. The whole 
of this transaction did not ie 
than seven or eight minutes. Napoleon 
immediately went to seek for Corvisart, 
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baning recovered my hat, which I 
the carpet y 

more free, I retired to the at- 

aber. To avoid all kinds 





me | 
Swe Gatherer. 

“Lam bat a ieet's nal Wollen. of other 
r sroer an CINDERELLA. as 
Tae origin is nursery is suffi- 
ciently curious. . About the year 1730, a 
French actor of equal talent and wealth, 
named. Thevenard, in passing through 
the, streets. of Paris, observed upon a 


atthe stall. the next day + but the cobbler 


could give him no other clue to the owner, —. 
~~ it had been left in his absence, 


ster day did Ther 


[post to _— the re-integration of the 

Mipper, wh ich proceeded slowly ; nor did 

ietor appear to claim it. Al- 

though he had completed the sixtieth year 

of his so extravagant became his 

passion for the unknown fair one, that he 

oe it possible for a Frenchman 

to be ne melancholy and mi- 

—_— om ave meat hole 
w ap’ y avatar o t 

foot itself, ining to a pretty and 

irl in the very humblest class 

ll dietinetlone were levelled at 


once by love: the actor sought the pa- bound, 4s. 


rents of the female, procured their con- 
sent to the match, and actually made her 
his wife. 


DIVINE WORSHIP. 
Wuew Archbishop Fenelon was Al- 
moner to Louis 


* What is the meaning of this?” La 
the king; the prelate answered, “T 
caused it to be given out, that your eo 
jesty did not. attend chapel to-day, in 


order that you might see, who came here 
one God, and who to flatter the 


RUSTIC wit. 


fancy, his tax-cart, was summoned 
cy, ogo hc we ed 
liament into ridicule, by having the 
itsmiang stems cubis tassomten 
A MOST 
ODD ACT 
ON A TAX 
carr. 
The poor fellow observed he was 
scholar, but his name was Amos 
he lived at Acton, and he unders: 
was obliged to paint the reba 


Tax-Cart.” 


PROMISES. 
A youne fellow of the Surface 
was one day heard to boast that from his 


t ‘up: in’a court — 
a 9 a the-In. 
solvent’s Court.” Pato.” 
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